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visited Oxford at that time and read his newly written Topographic*
Hibernica before an assembly of the masters and scholars.
The origin of Cambridge is generally attributed to a quarrel
between the scholars and townsfolk of Oxford in 1209, which
resulted in the migration of a large body of Oxford scholars to
Cambridge.1 The legend ascribing the foundation of Cambridge
to the Spanish prince, Cantaber, 531, was merely an attempt to
find an origin which should be earlier than the alleged foundation
of Oxford by Alfred. It is not certain whether there were schools al
Cambridge before 1209, but by 1231 there is documentary evidence
of an organised university there.
Whether Rashdall's theory of the origin of Oxford is accepted
or not, there is no doubt that both Oxford and Cambridge were, in
their early days, strongly influenced by the customs and traditions of
Paris. Certain features of the organisation of Paris were repro-
duced, but the English universities possessed some important
characteristics of their own. At Paris, the scholars were organised
into four Nations: the French, the Normans, the Picards, and the
English. At the outbreak of the Hundred Years' War, the English
withdrew and their place was taken by the Germans. In the same
way, at Oxford and Cambridge, scholars were divided into Nations.
At Oxford, those who came from north of the Trent formed the
Northern, and the remainder the Southern, Nation. Scotsmen were
in the former Nation, and Welshmen and Irishmen in the latter.
The Nations were represented by their Proctors, who, although
retaining the names of Northern and Southern, became representa-
tives elected by the whole Faculty of Arts when the Nations were
amalgamated in 1274. Sometimes quarrels broke out between1
Northerners and Southerners. At Cambridge, in 1261, a riot
between the Nations, in which the townsfolk joined, led to the
plundering of houses and the burning of records.
One of the main differences between the English universities
and the University of Paris consisted in the position held by the
1 In 1334 a similar quarrel caused a migration of Oxford scholars to Stamford
and produced such an impression that, up to 1827, no man was allowed to take
his master's degree at Oxford without swearing an oath that he would never
lecture at Stamford. It was on this occasion that the famous knocker of
Brasenose was left at Stamford and remained there until it was purchased by
the college in 1890. There were other migrations to Northampton in 1261
and Salisbury in 1238. Neither of these attempts to found new universities
persisted for any length of time. There was, however, always the chance that
the studiwn generate might be transferred to another town, a fact that caused
Walter de Merton to hesitate before he finally decided to place his college at
Oxford.